MARLBOROUGH
Plot, coming on so favourable a tide, aroused a volume of
sympathy for the King which in its force and passion became
almost a counterpart of the fears and angers created by the
Popish Plot. From all parts of the country loyal addresses
began to pour in. Many nobles and country gentlemen who
had for long avoided the Court presented themselves dutifully
at Whitehall. One by one the Rye House plotters, and even
those who had been present when they plotted, were sent by
the tribunals to the scaffold. Writs of Quo warranto impugned
the authority of municipal corporations. In the blast of
popular disapproval, and without any Parliament to focus
their cause, the power of the Whigs collapsed and was for
a time destroyed. The Tory reaction, blowing as savagely
as the Whig aggressions that had called it forth, exacted
innocent blood in its turn. Shaftcsbury was already gone.
Howard turned King's evidence. Russell and Algernon
Sidney died on the scaffold, and lissex escaped it only by
suicide in the Tower. These deaths were but the vicarious
expiation of the shameful executions of the Popish Plot.
By 1683 the King was as safe on his throne as on the
morrow of his coronation, nearly a quarter of a century before,
He had come through an ordeal which few British sovereigns,
certainly neither his father nor his brother, could have sur-
vived. For all his cynicism and apparent indolence and levity
he had preserved the hereditary principle of the monarchy and
its prerogative inviolate. He had successfully defended his
brother's right to the throne ; lie had championed the honour
of his Queen; he had obtained a more complete control of the
national and municipal organs of government and of the judi-
ciary than had existed since the days of his grandfather. He
had never lost the support of the Episcopacy. He was poor,
he was a pensioner of France, he was powerless on the Conti-
nent ; but as long as he avoided the expenses of a foreign war
he was master in his own house.
The next three years, 1683-85, form an interlude of peace
and domestic sunshine in John Churchill's anxious, toilsome,
exciting life. He was reabsorbed into the heart and centre
of the Court he knew so well, and in which he had lived
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